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rigid and absolutely accurate; and if the smallest
accumulation of wool occurs on the press knife, the
circle is certain to be injured. If the segments are too
far from the circle there is certain to be great loss of
tear, and if they are too close there is great danger of
locking, so that the fibre will be broken. The cleaning
of the square-motion fallers is also a continual source
of care and labour.
All these points, however, can be overcome by care,
and the number of combs in use proves the thing is
possible in practice; but the greatest drawback of the
Holden principle is the production of robbings and
backings; both have to be taken back to the card and
recarded, and as the robbing is the product of the square
motion, which is the most important factor in producing
the lustre for which the Holden comb is noted, it seems
certain that it can never be done away with.
With so many drawbacks, how is it that the Holden
comb can still compete so successfully with the Noble
machine ? For very long and very short wools it is
not well suited.
When doing fine or medium qualities of good staple
the amount of noil, in proportion to the weights of
tops and recombed robbings taken together, may be
greater than is the proportion of noil to top from a
Noble machine; but, on the other hand, the finished
top will often have more length, and it almost always
has more bloom. If a practical man be asked the
reason for this extra finish he will very likely give the
laconic reply that "it is due to heat and steel." Let
us see what this means in plain English.
In the first place, we must understand what bloom
means: it is really a kind of lustre. The definition may
not be a popular one, but reduced to simple terms it
means shine or reflection of light. We have seen that